THE   NAMELESS    HEROES

Whether they were being taught military or general subjects,
the people's capacity for assimilation was remarkable. Many
times I was questioned at the front on the international situation,
and I can say unhesitatingly that those former farm-labourers in
the army who, two years previously, would have stood
bewildered before a map of Europe, ignorant of the whereabouts
of such a country as Czechoslovakia, had a far firmer grasp of
general problems than members of certain chancelleries. In
the summer of 1938 I had an interesting conversation on the very
subject of Czechoslovakia with a group of soldiers anxious to
know if it were really true that that country could, if necessary,
mobilize forty-two divisions and count on 1,500 aeroplanes and
an important munitions factory known as the Skoda Works. I
told them that this was so. "Fifteen hundred aeroplanes?" a
peasant from Extremadura, just promoted to the rank of corporal
for brave conduct, asked in open-mouthed astonishment. And
without waiting for my confirmation he exclaimed, "Then why
are they letting Germany treat them like this? Why don't they
declare war?" To that soldier of the Republic fifteen hundred
aeroplanes was an astronomical figure.

This interest in international questions was born of a profound
conviction that, just as the fate of the Republic would have great
repercussions on the future of Europe, so the development of the
Spanish War was closely linked to that of the external situation.
But never at any time, not even when it brought the greatest
havoc in its train, did the Spanish people become demoralized
by the pernicious example of the policy of "appeasement."
Directly after Munich, on my return from Geneva, I went to the
front, not without a certain misgiving that this time the deplorable
abandonment of a sovereign state to the aggressor nations might
have a disastrous effect on the morale of our people. But their
reaction was magnificent. There was a certain disillusionment
because the Czechs had not fought, but a greater determination
than ever to go on defending the independence of Spain.

The healthy sense of humour of the Spanish people was a
characteristic of the military campaign. It was evident in the
plays written by soldiers and commissars, and in the successful
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